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THE CHURCH OF ST. PANTALEON, AT TROYES. 



This church, which stands in the western part of the town of Troyes, 
in the department of the Aube, was consecrated to St. Pantaleon, 
in honour of Pope Urban IV., who was the son of a poor shoemaker 
in this town, named Jacques Pantaloon. St.: Pantaloon, we niay 
remark, suffered martyrdom at Nicomedia, in. the reign of the eniperoi: 
Galeriua, about the year .305. .The church dedicated to him is an 
edifice of small dimensions, constructed in the Renaissance style, on 
the ground occupied in more ancient times by ah oratory. A Latin 
inscription, fitted into one of the pillars, records that it was erected 
in 1527. The fi'ont gateway, however, is of no more ancient date 
than the middle of the eighteenth century.- - -• 

St. Pantaleon's is a succursal church — what in. England :iB called 
^ chapel of ease. The' walls of the nave and.the. chapels. are orna- 
mented with a great number' of sculptures and paintings. ■ The 
twelve pillars which sustain; the arches.are ornamented with statues 
of the saints, twenty-one in number, under richly-carved canopies; 
The countenances of aU the figures.'have an ; expression, of pissing 
naivete. The cause of there being .an odd number of these .statupSj 
while that of the pillars, in front of which they. are;placed in two 
■ rows, is even, is, that the, place' of one of- them is filled by the pjJpit, 
as will be seen, by .the. engraving.' The execution of these statues 
is generally attributed, to an artist.named Francois .;Geutil,w:ho'also 
sculptured the group ,of; St. Joachim and .St. Anne, ;whiqh'is_ seen in 
the chapel on the ; right of the altar. ;: T,he first chapel ,on;the., right 
of the nave, called Calvary, contains several groups, in the, same style; 
among which mSy be distinguished : a figure of ^ the Virgin,' called 
the Mother of Pity/ which. is regai'ded as the Rhef-paimre "of Gentil; 
Pilate showing Christ to, the Jews, and the.:Virgin supported by, the 
Magdalen and St. John, sonietimes described as the " Three.Marys.", 
The altar-scr.een of the chapel is decorated- with a group of figures, 
three feet high, representing St.- Crispin andSt. Crispinian, occupied, 
the former in.cutting a piece of leather, thelatter in:,sewing;the'sole 
of a shoe, while .two. soldiers a.re,about to seize ,thgm. .Calm resig- 
nation is admirably expressed, in the countenances; of the two. saints, 
and forms a striking contrast ^ to the fie.rce;joy..depict6d;,in.thqse,of 
the barbarous soldiers. The costumes arethose of the reign of.Henry 
II., an anachronism: very frequently committed 'by'the artists of. the 
middle ages. The arcades of -the nave and the; choir are; adorned 
with six pictures by Ca.rr^, -the pupil of Le Brun, representing the 
principal events in the life of St. Pantaleon ; and two by.Herluison," 
which represent the Natiyity and the Entombment of, Christ. • , 

All the churchesof Troyes have painted windows. Those of St. 
Pantaleon are painted in black and white only, but in a good style 
of decoration : the subjects of thesecompositions are, taken fi-qm the 
lives of the prophet Daniel and Jesus Christ. .They were executed 
in the sixteenth century by Maqadie and Lutereau. The columns of 
the screen before the principal altar are also worthy of notice. .. - 

The other religious edifices of Troyes are : the cathedral, dedicated 
to St. Peter ; the parish churches of St. John and the Magdalen; and 
four succursal churches-rthose of St. Nicholas, St. Eenny, St. Urban, 
and St. Nizier. . The cathedral is a. fine specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture, but the exterior is much less, handsome than the interior, 
the pavement of the choir and the beautifully painted windows being 
generally admired. The same remark will apply to the other 
churches of Troyes; that of St. John has a shrine finely, sculptured 
by Girardon, and a good painting of the "Baptism of Christ," by 
Mignard ; and in the church of St. Kenny is a bronze figure of Christ 
by Girardon, which is considered one of that artist's finest works. . 



A VISIT TO HASLAR HOSPITAL, NEAR 
PORTSMOUTH, ENGLAND. 
■We paid a visit, not long since, to Haslar Hospital. This fine 
building, which is situated upon the Gosport side of Portsmouth 
Harbour, near Blockhouse Fort, was first projected in the year 
1742, and was sixteen years in completing. It is devoted to the 
reception of invalid and wounded seamen and marines, and the 
officers of each service, with a separate space set apart for lunatic 
patients. The building stands four stories high, and consists of a 
main body 576 feet long, and two wings 533 feet each. It contains 
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114 roomy wards, each capable of accommodating twenty patients ; 
and we were informed that, in the time of war, there have been as 
many as 1,700 patients at one time in the hospital. Ericlosed 
within the'walls' of the.establishment is ,an airing?ground for con- 
valescent patieiits, measuring thirty-ithree acres,. pleasantly laid out 
with walks; grass-plots, flower-beds, etc.,' and 'a small chapel, in 
which divine service is performed by a clergyman,, who resides in 
the hospital. - , ' ' - r .',' ,• '■ . 

: By the courtesy of a gentleman connected with the establisliinent 
we were conducted over soine'of the lunatic wards.' ."A- painful 
sight-T-biit, withal,' interesting and iiistructive. 'It:was a'sightV 
too,5 not.unacpooipanied;with a sort; of .melandioly pleasure, ; to' 
witness;how much care and kindness, had ■,done;tofecqmpense»t!bes,e.' 
poor creatures for :their heaivy; losg-r-^the heaviest; perbaps,',of ;all' 
TT-the loss of reason. .'All seemed^happy. ' Qroups'of qldtweatjiqr.- 
beia,ten,' sailors were ieverywhere 'to-be :seen recounting past scenq^^df , 
perils ,on the,^deep, .which: in all 'prpbabiHty;ha,d-:neyer.iibeen^ 
encountered, save in the visions of f ' the he$.t-.opp);essed; brain 'V of 
the naiTator.: Here was a man , who' had:formerJy been a ' "-b'qat^i 
swain." He .was still : indulged, by •being ;allqwed' to^carry rhia- ■, 
official whistle,.and.sh,riUy;did he /iVpipe air hands .fch'oy: 
less imagining hinlself ;stiIl;jit)onthq deqk,.far out aft'sea; / ■ :-;■>; 
v One man; approached us, in' .whose : calln,- pensive fifce, browned' ;" 
thqugh it ,was: witli tropicsal :sunshine, ,th"ere seeined' soinet^g So';' ^ 
peaceful;that we could notltlui^k Kim mad. ; Layin'g hishand^jipqn-. 
our arm,- he ;loqked eagerly- into our face, aiid said 'iii,'.a hurifedl- 
whisper : " You have:seeu:her,?"',:'We;Knew.,nqt what 'to, answer) , 
him ;' b.ut the friend .who ^ accompanied u^'(^i(ie"', to .thte ,Tebc4e. •,.■ 
"Yes," he replied, , "v we .saw her 'yesterday." j"WeIl,"r%xcMiiri6d".,i 
the;- lunatio,> his:eyes_fa.ijly; flaming ■with; excitement,' •';ha^Vshev: 
not WTitt?ttr?';-:T Our friend- 'shqok -his : head.' "No, no ;\she d'drej,'.': 
not write^Trshe knjyjfs theyrstbp ^11 her letters;": wasfths •rSjoind^ii:; 
in' a. sad, desponding.; tone., ■: Then. hastily ■loqMn'g;.up::aigaiii,Jj^ 
dartjm,^ his eyes ;arojind (je e .can ; Jn'd no other word- tb ,ex$teSs^eI:,'1 
lightning^likq ; rajiiditjjjqf; the - mbtiqn), the poor fello-y, loJiBere3.slBi*' 
voice to a scarcqly audible; whisper; " But she will c.omft'tqt^l;?'';' 
" Yes." ; Ano.ther change ;froni" anxiety,-tO:q6stasy. ;",;?':,Yes,;?;yi'0!' 
willT— I-.knew it ! When ?" -''■To^ino'rfow, ".said our frien.d;;. "To-';. 
morrow ! to-mOrrow;! .to:morrow-;!". he cried, ■«rith;inore,ased;vehe-);: 
menoe; at every repetition ; of the; word,- until at laBt:he;;feiijy:i'; 
screame,d: " to-morrow;!" : and ran exultinglyjawfiy. ;; '\5fhqn3Ee;^it7: 
gone, ovir.friend'informfedus, that;he fancied- s'o.mfegirsat ;la'dy-ijy;- 
in love .with ;him, and: every onS he;sa*,-,he;thqinght:a;iues^6figfers,: 
from her.'; And.^q fOi; -years -, had he .been taltferiiating^'.betwggft-" 
despair and h^.ppinqss,'. wjien he,thought;first .of .-her. letters ;bemgft 
stopped-r-and then, ' that, she.. would .come— rand .ey.ery, day :he-Jfeljr ' 
she would oome-::r'' totmorrow;"- Poor fellow. ! ; the; falsehood^. 
of our;Mend. were, blissful, trnths:,tO;him.'; He kiiew-that "sKe"- . 
was coming,; and was; happy. rHqw; cruel wqvlld; the , cold,; stero; 
truth have been, which told him '?ishe-".haid' nb;e3d^tence,'and 
could; never, come." - Truly, jn- cas^i „snch as'.tlus, ;the.re;is'a 
falsehood .better far. than ■ tnrth.. '; 'We went on -through anbtlfei: 
of the wards, where, we ;found.-a ma.n;sitting ata tabl*/ driiw- 
ing pictures of ships-r-or, rather, .of.a ship--:;for ;every oneiKt) 
drew-^and they were, maay-^waa the exact qounteipart oiieVeiy 
other. 'Whatever the ,Bize,;.of;tiie picture, there was exa.dtiy .the 
same deep blue waves, with. . exactly the iame quantity of white 
foam upon each; washing exactly the sanie; pea-green coast,' upon 
exactly the same, spot on- jvhich stq6dexjictly the same ver- 
milion-coloured cottage. Wliile, in the ship itself, every line 
of the complicated rigging was identically the same in every 
picture. And all these lines (so strongly was his one ship impressed 
upon the artist's brain) were perfectly correct. Not a rope in 
the whole ship was -wrongly placed, nor was there one omitted ; 
but all were carried out to such minute detail, that were it 
required to give a diagram illustrative of the uses of the various 
ropes on board a ship, perhaps no better one could possibly be 
had than this poor madman's drawing. At the same time, all 
the rest of the picture was as unlike anything on earth as it is 
possible to conceive. The bright-red cottage stood at an angle of 
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about foi-ty-five degrees out from the pea-green shore, while this 
shore in its turn stood up perpendicular to the horizon, and the 
waves which washed the beach were rushing tumultuously up an 
amazingly steep hill. These drawings the artist sold to any 
visitors that happened to notice him; and there were few who 
passed him without laying out sixpence or a shilling in his strange 
productions. But what struck us most was that he had, in liis 
odd wandering ideas, conceived the notion of pHnting.' Whether 
he had ever seen the art practised, or whether it was a passing 
thought, which, flitting with other madman's fancies through his 
brain, had been arrested there by his one darling thought of 
painting ships, we know not. We are inclined to think, by the 
way in which he spoke of it, that the latter was the case ; and 
that, in the retirement of Haslar Hospital, this poor old lunatic 
had (as far as any previous knowledge of his own was con- 
cerned) absolutely invented printing ! We had stopped to watch 
him painting, and had purchased one of his very largest productions 
for the sum of one-and-sixpence. He had fixed prices for his 
pictures, and he seemed to estimate: their value entirely by the 
number of square inches contained in them — much in the saiiife 
way, by-the-by, as exhibitors of certain panoramas advertise them 
as covering so many thousand square yards of canvas. While we 
were standing watching him, he suddenly looked up from his work, 
exclaiming, ''Do you live outside?" We did not understand the 
question, and he saw it; so he explained: ''I mean," he said, 
"they don't keep you in here — do they?" We assured him they 
did not. " Then," said he, "I will tell you how you can make a 
deal of money. I would do it myself if I w^ere outside, but I can't, 
in here. Look now," he continued, taking in each hand a copy of 
the ship, the coast, and the cottage. I get sixpence for this size, 
and a shilling for this. It takes me a long while to do them. 
But if 1 were outside, X could mahe a stamp the same as the picture,' 
and then put the paint on the stamp, and squeeze it on the paper 
so." And he pressed down an imaginary stamp upon the paper, 
lying before him, with all his force. " I could do them very quick 
then, sir^couldn't I? Now, if I was outside like you, sir, I would 
do it." We thanked the poor fellow for the hint, and. promised we 
would make a stamp at once and set about it ; and then walked on, 
leaving, the inventor of this great art still compelled to resort to the 
old process 6f hand-labour, simply because he was not oviside. 

We left the lunatic wards, after engaging in conversation with 
several other patients — some of whom assured us they were kings 
and princes ; others were sorry to say they had no grog to offer us ; 
and no end of them sent messages by us to be delivered in towns 
and villages of which we had never even heard the names. Pro- 
mising everything, acqiuescing in everything, and purchasing 
everything — ^for there were other producers besides our friend with 
the ships ; one man spending his whole time in making stuffed 
balls, another in making black dolls ( ! ), which were made and 
dressed in a style that would be the envy of any nursery in England 
— ^passing amongst all the varied songs, whistles, orations, dances, 
and other sounds and sights arc and us, the doors of the lunatic 
wards at last closed behind us. 

• We then proceeded to the Museum. This is a well-arranged and 
tolerably extensive collection of skeletons of human beings, mam- 
malia, birds, fishes, reptiles, serpents, and other species ; stuffed 
and preserved fishes ; some stuffed animals, and a very good col- 
lection of birds ; some strange-looking weapons^-axes, knivesj 
etc. — from various savage tribes ; a Chinese shield, made of 
wicker-work — a curious material to ward off a blow, but bearing 
upon it a painting of a hideous face, to frighten the foes away ; a 
few fossils ; Captain Cook's speaking-trumpet, and some other 
relics ; and various articles which out simce will not allow us to 
point out. Altogether the Museum is an interesting collection ; it 
has been formed principally by donations from naval officers and 
others, who ''go down unto the sea in ships," and bring from 
foreign climes their varied curiosities. 

However, it is time we left Haslar, and proceeded back to 
the town of Portsmouth. To do this, we go to Gospoi-t, which 
is close by, and then cross the harbour by means of a mode of 
conveyance which is, we doubt not, new to many of our readers. 
This is the Floating Bridge. Though called a bridge, it might 
with, equal, if not greater propriety, be called a steam-boat, for 



though without either paddles or screw to work it, it is still a 
floating vessel, and propelled by steam. It consists of a large 
vessel made of wrought iron, about one hmidred feet in length, 
by sixty in breadth. It plies between Portsmouth and Gtosport 
four times in the hour, and is capable, if necessary, of accom- 
modating from twenty to thirty carriages, and about five hundred 
passengers at each journey. The manner in which it works 
is somewhat singular. Two very large chains are stretched 
right across the harbour from one beach to the other, the chains 
sinking to the bottom when not in use, so as not to interfere with 
the passage of vessels over them. Within the body of the Floating 
Bridge are two steam-engines of sixteen-horse power each ; these 
engines give motion to two large wheels, the circumferences of 
which are grooved so as to receive the huge chains of which we 
have spoken. These chains passing over the wheels, it follows that, 
as the wheels revolve (the ends of the chains being fixed), the 
bridge itself must be drawn towards this fixed point, in the same 
manner as a man standing in a boat and pulling a rope, the other 
end of which is fixed to the shore, causes his boat to approach the 
Shore, The chain is thus lifted out of the water as the bridge goes 
on, and after passing over the wheel, is allowed to sink again 
behind the bridge. 

Arrived at Portsmouth, we disembark at "The Point," close by 
the Quebec Hotel — an excellent house, by the way, for the visitor 
to Portsmouth to take up his abode in — and then proceeding up 
through the town, we turn up on to Southsea Coinmon for half-an- 
hour's walk before dinner. Southsea Common is a large, a very 
large open tract of land, one side of it being washed by the sea, the 
other bounded by handsome terraces and buildings forming the 
town of Southsea, the fashionable suburb of Portsmouth. The 
bathing at Southsea is said to be equal, if not superior, to any in 
England. A handsome carriage-drive and promenade, close by the 
water's edge, along the whole length of the common, and affording 
a beautiful view-of Spithead and the opposite shores of the Isle of 
Wight, has recently been constructed by public subscription, aided 
by a gi-ant from the Treasury of £387 10s. It is called the 
Clarence Esplanade ; it consists of a fine carriage-road forty feet 
wide, and a foot-jiath of twelve feet, and is upwards of a mile in 
length. 

At the end of the EsiJanade nearest to the town have been 
erected two statues. Inscriptions affixed to these inform us that 
they are placed there "in honour of Horatio, Viscount Nelson, K.B., 
hero of the Nile and Trafalgar," and "in honour of Arthur, Duke 
of Wellington, K.G., statesman, hero, conqueror." In honour ! 
Heaven save the mark ! What is the fatal destiny which hangs 
over every British hero ? How is it that so few escape having their 
effigies stuck up in such form, that once a-year at least, upon the 
5th of November, any little boy in the kingdom would be com- 
pletely justified in seizing them, and burning them for "Guys?" 
Poor Nelson ! his celebrated exclamation, "England expects every 
man to do his dirty," strikes reproachfully upon the heart when we 
behold his sculptured caricature. So long has England been 
"expecting," and yet no man has as yet done his duty by removing 
this. However, Wellington, poor man ! is, perhaps, even worse. 
His statue baffles description, as does Nelson's also. Suffice it to 
say, the "statesman, hero, conqueror" has legs whoso gigantic 
proportions, compared with the rest of his body, might well be 
supposed to typify the firm stand he always took against the 
enemies of his country ; though why these tremendous limbs should 
be encased in Jack-in-the-water boots, which by no means fit him, 
or why he should be made to stand there all day upon some 
cannon-balls, which must be a very uncomfortable, not to say 
unsafe footing, we cannot discover. As to Nejson, he leans upon 
an anchor of most uselessly-diminutive size, especially when com- 
pai"ed with the immense coil of cable to which it is attached. The 
intention of this strange want of proportion, we must say, puzzled 
us likewise ; the only thing we can think of isj that the artist, 
conscious of the beauties of liis work, was anxious to give the 
statue "rope enough," in hopes that the old proverb would be 
carried out. However, there he still stands, in an attitude which 
strongly suggests the idea of the hero of the Nile being about to do 
a little juggling with a telescope which he is balancing in his hand. 
These two statues, we are informed by the inscriptions, were pre- 
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sented to the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of Portsmouth hy 
Lord Frederick Fitzclareuce, in 1850. 

From SOuthsea Common the fleet at Spithead forms a very 
pretty object in the landscape. A new regulation has recently 
been introduced with regard to ships coming into port. Formerly' 
the ships were "paid off," and the crews sent ashore, their 
pockets full of money and their heads full of anticipated " sprSeis " 
on shore ; and then, after having squandered all their wages and 
ruined their health by a continued course of debauchery, they were left- 
helpless, friendless, to seek another ship or starve. Now, however, 
instead of being paid off and discharged, a fortnight's leave is given 
them to go ashore, and six months' wages kept back, botli as a 
security for their returning to the ship, and as a fund for them to 
fall back upon when all the rest is gone. Some of the sailors like 
this alteration ; but we fear the majority — reckless fellows as they 
nearly all are — have a very different idea. One man we spoke to 
seemed to think it a great hardship to be compelled to go back to 
the same ship again. He said : " Ton see, sir, after a three years' 
cruise or so with the same shipmates, we knows too much of one 
another." A true sailor's longing for change ! Another improve- 
ment — a far greater one, perhaps, than this-^is the establishment 
of a Sailors' Home at Portsmouth, where they can live while on 
shore at a taost reasonable rate, and have ajl their money and 
clothes taken care of for them, instead of their being driven to the 
frightful dens of infamy where so many of them, until now, passed 
all their time as long as a single shilling remained in their posses- 
sion. This Home was established a few years back by charitable 
donations, and has been found to work admirably. 

But to return to Southsea Common. One of the most general 
sights to be seen here is the exercising of .the different regiments 
stationed in the town, who go through the Various military 
manceuvres on the common, accompanied by their full bands, some 
of which play very beautifully. Another sight, of a very different 
kind, but one not without its interest to the thinking mind, is also 
frequently to be seen here. We allude to the gangs of convicts 
who are employed in improving, levelling, and draining the common. 
We nevei- See these wretched outcasts of society, led out in gangs 
like horses or oxen, no longer free agents, but taken to work 
whether they will or not — labouring, not to obtain a future good, 
but to extenuate a by-gone wrong committed ; — we say we never 
see a gang of convicts, without an irresistible desire springing up 
within us to try to fathom the mind that lies below the fixed, 
sullen look that every face wears — to think what each man's 
feelings are. One pair of eyes meets ours, and is instantly cast 
down ; we think we see almost a blush rise to the convict's face. 
He is a young man, and we feel that man may yet perhaps be 
reclaimed. He passes, and a second comes, whose fierce frowning 



brow speaks plainly of defiance : every man's hand is against him-^ ' 
his hand shall be against every man. He hates society ; for he haa 
Wronged it, and society has punished him. Another we fancy ii 
mCre aniitiaL; he does not care. He gets his food and Ibdgiiig-s^Jie 
got noiiiore by stealing: what matters whete he is? He doesn't' 
cafe' for people staring; let 'em stare — they don't hlirt'liinii 
These, and a score more varieties, we are siire we have detected* 
But enough. Portsmouth is a gKat receptacl© for convicts, several 
hulks being situated in the harbour. These, however, are now 
nearly empty, a new convict-prison having recently been erected 
in the town, capable bf containing &' thoiisand convicts. To this 
prison convicts are now sent, instead of to the hulks. A large 
number of them are employed in .the Dock-yard, the Gun-wharf, 
and other public places, attended, wherever they go, by sentinels 
with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, thus rendering escape im- 



But *e will leave the convicts to their laboui-, and pay a visit to one 
of the establishments we ha,ve just meutidfied— the Ghin-wharf. The 
Dock-yard would reqtiif e an article to itself. The dim- wharf, as its 
nanie implies, is a vast storehouse for artillery. From this place the 
guns axe shipped off to all the vessels as they require them ; and 
here, when ships are laid up in ordinary, their guns are brought 
and stored away until again required. Whenever the visitor turns 
his head, long rows of cannon, of all conceivable shapes and sizes, 
are arranged side by side, presenting a singular appearance asthey 
gradually diminish in perspective. Immense pyramids. of cannon- 
balls, shells, etc.; piled upon each other, are to be seen ranged 
around, some of the pUes containing upwards of 20,000 balls. The 
shots used in the naval service, to be seen at this; establishment, 
are of all sizes, varying from 31b., which is the smallest, to 961b;y 
the largest. Then there are Turkish cannon-balls (taken in 
battle), made of solid granite; Chinese shot of dijEfereht kinds; 
itench, Spanishi and Portuguese cianhofi ; and tariotis deSBriptioliS' 
of guns and shot from other countries. . Biit^, pe*ha|iS, the tfdsf 
interesting object (not a pleasing one, fdf the whole aitiSdsphef#of 
the place seems fedoleiit of Slaughter) is the Small Afi&ouif.' HgS? 
are shown all the varied instriiments einpleyed by ci-HliSM 
humanity to knock each other's bVaihs otit, cut &ich o^eif'S tttfbOTs; 
or blow each other into atoms by means of ''viUaiious sSltp^rS.'* 
It is a distressing thought how much ingenuity has beefl -dis'-' 
played in the invention of instruments Of deStructibn. Well, 
well, standing here, surrounded on every side by muskets, swords, 
and bayonets, it is not for us just now to moralise on war-. An 
evil we know? it to be — a hideous, tinnSitigated evil: whether a 
necessary one br not — that is the question.- We will leave it 
unanswered fbf the present, and only say that, if it ever should coine 
near the English shores, there is ample preparation for it. 



MOZAET. 



This eminent composer, one of the greatest musical geniuses of the 
last century, was bom at Saltzburg, in the kingdom of Bavaria, on 
the 17th of January, 1756. His father was sub-director of the chapel 
of the Archbishop of Saltzburg, who in those days Was also a temporal 
prince of the empire. In the intervals of leisure afforded him by 
the duties of his office, he gave lessons on the violin, and taught the 
rules of musical composition to a select number of pupils. He was 
also the author of a work on the violm, which was held in much 
esteem in his day, and may still be referred to with advantage by 
students of the divine art. The musical taste and talent of the 
father were transmitted to the son, who, before he had attained his 
third year, evinced his aptitude for music by the delight which he 
took in the lessons on the harpsichord, which his sister, four years 
his senior, received from their fatheif. His great pleasure waS to 
find thirds on this instrument ; and, when he succeeded, he 
expressed his joy in the most exuberant ^glee. 

The sensitiveness which is the almost invariable accompaniment' 
of genius, and which was verjr acute in the case of Mozart, was 
manifested at a -very eariy age. " Do you love me?" was a ques- 
tion he frequently put to those about him, as -soon as he began to 
talk ; and, when ironically answered in the negative, tears filled 



his eyes immediately. The ardour Mth which he applied himself 
to the acquisition of the elements of knowledgCj and the interest 
which he took in his studies, were extraordinary for his age! 
"While learning the elements of ' arithmetic," says one of his 
biographers, "the tables, J^he chairs, even the waflsj bore in chalk 
the marks of his calculations. And it may not be irrelevant to 
state, what we believe has, never yet appeared in[ frint, that his 
talent for the science of numbers vjf jts only inferior to that for 
music: had he not been distinguished by genius of a higher order, 
it is probable that his calculating powers would have been sufficiently 
remarkable to b^ing him into general notice." 

The powers of application and memory were possessed 'by the 
child in a remarkable degfee. The easy minuets and simpH' 
lessons which his father tatight him at four years old, m'or% to 
amuse him than with belief in his ability to inaster theiB, ^ete 
each leariit in about half an hour. Soon after he had attained 
his sixth year, he astonished his fether by composing a concerto for 
the harpsichord, methodically ' and, cbfectly written; this -was 
shown to several professors bf the art, who pronounced the mbSt 
favourable opinions, their only objection being that it contained tob 
many difficult passages. He afterwai'ds- composed some Shbtt 



